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One  of  the  questions  never  quite 
answered  by  literary  critics  is: 
"What  makes  a  great  writer?" 
What  does  he  have  that  others 
4on't?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  here,  but  one  sure 
touchstone  to  measure  a  writer's 
genius,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
degree  to  which  his  work  is  in- 
exhaustible. He  must  speak  to  men 
of  every  age,  not  only  to  those  of 
his  own  time.  He  must  never  be 
used  up.  His  well  must  never  run 
dry.  Though  its  flow  may  some- 
times falter,  it  must  resurge, 
perennially  fed  by  the  hidden  and 
unpredictable  springs  of  a  human 
spirit. 

The  well  of  Henry  Thoreau  is 
not  drying  up.  It  is  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  the  sea.  Its  freshness  often 
startles  us.  For  one  thing,  Tho- 
reau was  supremely  gnomic,  and 
his  work  is  as  full  of  texts  as  the 
Scriptures. 

Now,  if  I  were  to  choose  a 
Thoreavian  text  for  these  brief 
remarks  of  mine  today,  I  believe 
it  would  be  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  poems  with  which  he  in- 
terlards A  WEEK  ON  THE  CON- 
CORD AND  MERRIMAC  RIVERS. 
It  is  Monday,  and  the  travelers, 
standing  on  the  Concord  cliffs, 
gazed  out  toward  Monadnock  and 
the  Peterborough  hills  and  thus 
spoke  their  mind  to  them: 

With  frontier  strength  ye  stand 
your  ground, 

With    grand    content   ye   circle 
round, 

Tumultuous      silence     for     all 
sound. 

That  last  line  is  a  daring  verse-- 
"Tumultuous  silence  for  all 
sound"  -  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  significant  as  a  sort  of  self- 
characterization  of  the  man 
Thoreau  -  tumultuous  silence,  or 
if    you   will,    desperate   quietude. 

Thoreau  lived  in  a  time  when 
silence  was  still  a  virtue,  and  for 
him  it  was  a  necessity.  In  the 
cacophanous  1960's  we  are  too 
inclined  to  think  that  "the  silent 
feller  may  have  said  all  he  knows." 
I  am  reminded  ot  the  summer 
tourist  who  sat  one  day  with  a 
group  of  native  Vermonters  for  an 
hour  without  anyone's  saying  a 
word.  Finally  the  tourist  asked, 
"Is    it    against    the    law   to   talk 


around  here'"  To  which  one  of 
the  number  replied,  "No,  but 
there's  an  understanding  that  no 
one*  is  to  apeak  unless  he  is  sure 
he  can  improve  on  the  silence." 
Thoreau  surely  would  have  agreed. 
He  said.  "Speech  never  made  a 
mas  ter  of  men,  but  the  eloquently 
refraining  from  it." 

Thoreau  possessed  a  natural- 
born,  not  an  assumed,  appreciation 
of  silence.  Over  and  over  again  in 
his  writings  -  and  I  do  not  mean 
only  such  utterances  as  may  be 
found,  for  example,  in  his  familiar 
chapter  on  "Solitude"  inWALDEN 
or  in  the  very  early  portion  of  the 
JOURNAL  where  he  inserts  "Some 
Scraps  from  an  Essay  on  'Sound 
and  Silence'"  -  over  and  over  he 
extols  this  silence,  which  was  a 
part  of  his  way  of  life  and  thinking 
and  which  exhibited  many  aspects 
aud  manifestations.  "It  is  not 
words  that  I  wish  to  hear  or  to 
utter,  but  relations  that  I  seek  to 
stand  in,"  he  wrote  "Silence  alone 
is  worthy  to  be  heard.  Silence  is  of 
various  depth  and  fertility,  like 
soil.  .  .As  I  leave  the  village, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  woods,  I 
listen  from  time  to  time  to  hear 
the  hounds  of  Silence  baying  the 
Moon.  .  .The  silence  rings;  it  is 
musical  and  thrills  me.  A  night  in 
which  the  silence  was  audible. 
I  hear  the  unspeakable." 

To  him  silence  was  no  aberration 
or  perversion,  but  a  necessary 
part  of  his  personal  ecology.  He 
never  mistrusted  it.  When  his 
friend  Daniel  Ricketson  took  him 
to  task  for  his  "almost  sepulchral 
silence"  as  a  correspondent,  Tho- 
reau replied,  "Why  will  you  waste 
so  many  regards  on  me,  and  not 
know  what  to  think  of  my  silence? 
Infer  from  it  what  you  might  from 
the  silence  of  a  dense  pine  wood. 
It  is  its  natural  condition,  except 
when  the  winds  blow,  and  the  jays 
scream,  and  the  chickadee  winds 
up  his  clock.  My  silence  is  just 
as  inhuman  as  that,  and  no  more." 
And  to  Harrison  Blake  he  wrote, 
"I  wonder  that  you  think  so  much 
about  it  (his  not  writing)  for  not 
writing  is  the  most  like  writing 
in  my  case  of  anything  I  know." 

Silence,  he  profoundly  knew,  is 
not  the  absence  of  sound  but  its 
complement.  Alfred  Dorn,  a 
modern  poet,  has  written: 

Silence   is    not   an  empty  room 

Where  entering  mind  grows  void 
in  vacancy, 

But   a   museum  where  the  soul 
collects 

Its  past  in  marble. 
This  is  a  "knowledge  of  silence" 
that  Thoreau  knew  instinctively. 
He  put  it  this  way:  "It  takes  a 
man  to  make  a  room  silent." 
"Speech  is  fractional,  silence  is 
integral."  "Each  sound  has  abroad 
and  deep  relief  of  silence."  "Every 
melodious  sound  is  the  ally  of 
silence."  "What  were  thefirefly's 
light,  if  it  were  not  for  darkness? 
The  one  implies  the  other."  "lam 


not  alone  if  I  stand  by  myself." 
These  perceptions  of  the  true 
meaning  of  silence  made  him  su- 
perbly sensitive  to  the  sounds, 
even  the  noises,  of  nature,  though 
one  of  his  very  early  JOURNAL 
entries  announced  that  "Nature 
•makes  no  noise."  He  heard  sounds 
with  an  ear  attuned.  Nature  needed 
but  to  rub  her  eyelids.  True,  he 
often  found  his  "sermons  in 
stones."  "When  I  hear  a  robin 
sing  at  sunset,"  he  wrote,  "I 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  equa- 
nimity of  Nature  with  the  bustle 
and  impatience  of  man."  But 
sounds  could  also  be  enjoyed  for 
themselves  alone,  and  his 
JOURNAL  resounds  with  them  -- 
the  pumping  of  the  bittern;  the 
pewee  in  the  woods;  the  creaking 
of  the  crickets,  which  he  said 
seemed  to  him  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  sound.  .  .a  sound  from 
within,  not  without;  the  lark  in  the 
meadow,  which  held  for  him  the 
"very  essence  of  the  afternoon"; 
the  sound  of  his  oars  on  the  water, 
a  "sort  of  rudimental  music,  suit- 
able for  the  ear  of  Night";  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  pene- 
trating his  wpods  summer  and 
winter;  the  ubiquitous  booming  of 
the  bullfrogs;  the  beloved  song  of 
the  telegraph  wires,  whose  novelty 
and  fascination  he  never  lost;  a 
dog  barking  far  away  in  the  woods 
at  midnight;  the  stray  sound  of  a 
distant  drum,  "far,  sweet,  and 
significant";  the  bells  of  Lincoln, 
Concord,  Bedford,  or  Acton,  and 
their  echoes  which  were  to  him 
a  kind  of  magic  ("God's  voice  is 
but  a  clear  bell  sound".  .  .  MI 
should  think  that  savages  would 
have  made  a  god  of  echo");  the 
rumbling  of  wagons  over  bridges; 
the  squeaking  of  the  pump,  which 
sounded  as  necessary  as  the  music 
of  the  spheres;  "the  voice  of  a 
strong  man";  and,  indeed,  a  thou- 
sand more,  each  distinct  and  won- 
derful, none  of  them  unusual, 
falling  upon  his  ears  as  they  did 
upon  his  neighbors',  but  upon  his 
especially,  because  they  were  re- 
served for  those  "voices  of 
silence"  that  raised  all  things 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  common- 
place. "The  contact  of  sound  with 
a  human  ear,"  he  wrote  in  the 
JOURNAL,  aii  ear  "whose  hearing 
is  pure  and  unimpaired,  is  coin- 
cident with  an  ectasy."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  to  him  music  was 
always  an  ecstatic  experience. 

One  could  speculate  at  length 
on  the  relation  of  sound  and  silence 
to  Thoreau's  transcendentalism, 
but  that  will  have  to  be  another 
paper  at  another  time  by  someone 
else.  Certain  it  is  that  his  super- 
sense  of  hearing  helped  to  put  him 
in  tune  with  the  infinite,  by  which 
he  attained  that  inward  light,  that 
peace  of  mind,  that  Wordsworthian 
"bliss  of  solitude,"  that  endured 
to  the  last.  In  passing,  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  why  Thoreau 


was  not  more  attracted  to 
Quakerism.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  he  heard  LucretiaMott  preach, 
and  he  commented  favorably.  "It 
was  a  good  speech,"  he  said, 
"transcendentalism  in  its  mild- 
est form.  .  .1  liked  their  ways.  .  . 
their  plainly  greater  harmony." 
But  years  later  he  thought  that 
the  "quietness  and  perhaps  un- 
worldiness  of  an  aged  Quaker  had 
something  ghostly  and  saddening 
about  it,"  and  another  "conceited 
old  Quaker  minister"  impressed 
him  with  his  narrowness  and  sanc- 
tified air.  And  when,  the  year 
before  his  death,  Thoreau  learned 
that  his  friend  Ricketson  had  been 
converted  to  Quakerism  he  wrote 
him  that  he  doubted  that  it  would 
make  him  "more  valuable  toman- 
kind." 

Thoreau's  own  brand  of  silences 
found  expression,  or  nonexpres- 
sion,  in  certain  characteristic  re- 
ticences .  Page  after  page,  day  after 
day,  go  by  in  many  parts  of  the 
JOURNAL,  for  instance,  without 
more  than  casual  mention  of  a 
human  being.  He  was  essentially 
nature-centered,  not  homocentric, 
and  have  we  not  been  too  ready 
to  call  him  totally  self-centered? 
The  Homo  and  the  Ego  had  their 
place,  but  they  must  know  their 
place  in  the  circle  of  the  per- 
sonality. "Nature,"  he  said,  "is 
very  ample  and  roomy.  She  has 
left  us  plenty  of  space  to  move  in." 
His  calendar  was  the  solar  calen- 
dar of  the  four  seasons  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  year  that  got  into 
his  blood  and  bones- -not  the  al- 
manac of  man.  When  he  does  tell 
us  of  the  happenings  that  befall 
his  neighbors,  his  surveying  com- 
panions, or  his  literary  acquaint- 
ances, these  events  seem  somehow 
to  fall  naturally  into  his  great 
and  all-inclusive  natural  economy. 
Holidays,  anniversaries,  births 
and  deaths,  and  mostof  thepalaver 
that  got  into  the  newspapers  (which 
he  boasted  he  had  no  time  to  read) 
he  passed  over  with  scant  notice 
indeed,  or  at  most  with  only  an 
oblique  and  apologetic  reference. 
An  example  to  be  .cited  is  one  of 
the  two  or  three  reference  to 
Christmas  which  I  have  come 
across  in  Thoreau.  When  he  went 
out  on  December  22.  1853,  to  cut 
a  spruce  for  the  town's. Christmas 
tree,  his  comment  was  only  to 
marvel  that  so  "few  individuals  of 
Concord  can  tell  a  spruce  from  a 
fir,"  and  two  days  later,  concern- 
ing the  town's  Christmas  Eve  ob- 
servance, he  remarked  that  his 
white  spruce  "was  lit  with  candles, 
but  the  starlit  sky  is  far  more 
splendid  tonight  than  any  saloon." 
He  had  no  time  for  small  talk 
or  the  obvious.  On  Election  Day, 
May  23,  1853,  he  did  mention  the 
"popping  of  guns,"  but  notfiing  of 
what  or  whom  they  were  popping 
for.  On  November  15,  1853.  he 
mentions  the  cannon  fired  at  Lowell 
to  celebrate  the  Whig  victory,  "and 


it  is  remarkable  that  I  heard 
them,"  he  added,  "who  was  only 
interested  in  the  natural  phenome- 
non of  sound  borne  far  over  water." 
"I  am  not  interested  in  mere 
phenomenon,"  he  remarks  at  a 
later  time,  "though  it  were  the 
explosion  of  a  planet,  only  as  it 
may  have  lain  in  the  experience 
of  a  human  being."  One  should 
point  out,  I  suppose,  the  incon- 
sistency here,  but  who  would  de- 
mand consistency  throughout  14 
volumes  of  any  man's  journal'' 
His  JOURNAL,  then,  was  a  jour- 
nal, not  a  Pepys  diary.  When,  on 
February  19,  1842,  he  took  up  his 
journal  again  aftar  the  death  of 
John  (January  11)  and  of  little 
Waldo  Emerson  (January  27)  he 
began  where  he  left  off,  with  no 
mention  of  these  tragedies  which 
had  shaken  his  whole  world.  Nor, 
seven  years  later,  does  he  mention 
the  death  of  his  sister  Helen.  With 
Virgil  he  might  say,  "Sunt  lacri- 
mae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt,"  and  he  knew  that  words 
help  no  more  than  tears.  It  was 
better  to  speak  through  silence. 
Only  in  his  letters  do  we  find 
mention  and  comment  on  some  of 
these  events. 

The  rewards  of  silence  led  him 
to    his    experiments    in   solitude, 
yet  his   philosophy   of  the  nature 
and    necessity   of  silence  did  not 
allow  him   to   withdraw  from  the 
worla.    He    never    did    that.    His 
religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  was 
not   to  renounce  the  world  but  to 
keep   himself  unspotted   from   it, 
and    he    could    do   that   by   being 
deliberate,    independent,    noncon- 
formist, and  eclectric.  "As  much 
as  is  possible,"  he  wrote,  "I  walk 
as  one  possessing  the  advantages 
of  human  culture,   fresh  from  so- 
ciety of  men,  but  turned  loose  into 
the  woods."  And  again:   "Ah!  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us,  and  our 
whole   soul   is  stained  by  what  it 
works    in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 
Yet,     "Nature    must     be   viewed 
humanly  to  be  viewed  at  all.  .  .A 
lover    of  Nature   is  preeminently 
a  lover  of  man.  If  I  have  no  friend, 
what    is  Nature  to  me?"  Solitude 
was  a  supreme  necessity,  and  so 
too   was  companonship.   With  the 
instincts  of  a  human  social  being, 
he  found  that  he  could  not  have  one 
without  the  other. 

Yes,  he  could  be  as  silent  as  on 
a   peak    in   Darien,    but  he   could 
also    speak    out    like   a   volcano, 
agaiiist     war,      against    slavery, 
against   the   inanities    of  govern- 
ment  that  riled  him,  and  against 
the  injustices  that  at  tunes  made 
rum  ashamed  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  could  eloquently  and  passion- 
ately  defend  John  Brown  and  the 
dignity   of  Man.    both  by  pen  and 
tongue,  for  all  the  world  to  hear. 
"How   worn  and  dusty"  are  "the 
highways    of  the  world,  how  deep 
the   ruts  of  tradition  and  confor- 
mity! I  did  not  wish  to  take  a  cabin 


passage,  but  rather  to  go  before 
the  mast  and  on  the  deck  of  the 
world,  for  there  I  could  best  see 
the  moonlight  amid  the  mountains. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  below  now." 
And  he  did  not  go  below,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  his  great  polemic 
utterances  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  they  sprang  from  the  deep 
and  inexhaustible  well  of  his  tre- 
mendous silence. 

John  Burroughs,  not  all  of  whose 
estimates  of  Thoreau  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  complained  of 
Thoreau's  contrariness,  his  striv- 
ing to  say  the  unexpected  thing. 
There  was  certainly  in  Henry  a 
streak  of  perversity,  but  I  think 
it  was  ingrained  rather  than 
"forced  and  false,"  as  Burroughs 
said.  The  streak  seems  to  me  to 
be  another  function  of  his  instinct 
for  silence.  His  restraints  ex- 
ploded into  paradoxes,  strange 
verbal  bedfellows,  and  exaggera- 
tions. He  feared  that  his  expres- 
sions would  not  be  extravagant 
enough.  Buthis  exaggerations  were 
nothing  if  not  refreshing  and  de- 
lightfully Thoreavian.  We  would 
would  not  have  them  different. 
They  improve  on  his  silence.  "I 
find,"  he  wrote  in  the  JOURNAL, 
"that  I  postpone  all  intercourse 
with  my  friends  to  a  certain  real 
intercourse  which  takes  place 
commonly  when  we  are  actually 
at  a  distance  from  one  another." 
And  again:  "Nothing  is  so  much 
to  be  feared  as  fear.  Atheism  may 
comparatively  be  popular  with  God 
himself."  Call  such  statements 
contrary  and  perverse  if  you  will, 
but  what  delicious  perversity!  They 
are  no  merely  clever  brushings 
off  the  cuff.  They  are  explosions 
from'  a  cumulative  silence,  pro- 
found and  inexhaustible. 

That  was  the  way  that  he  found 
life.  And  when,  all  too  early,  he 
came  to  that  final  silence,  he  had 
no  regrets.  He  had  lived  as  he 
wished,  monarch  of  all  his  in- 
ward light  had  surveyed.  He  had 
inherited  and  loved  the  earth.  He 
had  the  victory  over  all  except 
the  disease  that  wasted  his  body 
away.  But  nature  which  he  had 
loved  so  faithfully,  had  taught  him 
both  life  and  death.  "We  have  got 
to  know  what  both  life  and  death 
are  before  we  begin  to  live  after 
our  own  fashion.  Let  us  be  learn- 
ing our  a-b-c's  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." And  so,  Death  had  no  do- 
minion. It,  too,  was  a  "tremend- 
ous silence  for  all  sound",  as 
beautiful  as  Monadnock  and  as 
peaceful  as  the  Peterborough 
Hills. 

The  above  was  reprint- 
ed from  the  CONCORD  JOUR- 
NAL for  July  14,  I960. 


'Look,  you  lead  your  life  of  silent  desperation,  and  I'll  lead  mine. 
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AUGUST  DiiRLETH  ON  THOREAU  .  .  . 

We  are  indebted  to  august  Derleth,  the  well- 
known  novelist,  poet,  and  essayist  of  Sauk  City, 
Wisconsin,  for  the  following  comment  on  Thoreau's 
influence  on  him: 

"A  propos  Thoreau — not  long  ago,  in  the  finish- 
ing; pages  of  the  first  draft  of  what  I  like  to 
think  is  my  magnum  onus,  titled  WALDEN  WEST,  I 
wrote  about  the  mentors  of  my  youth.   They  were 
four  in  number — Thoreau  and  Emerson  first,  then 
H.P.Lovecraf t,  and  at  last  H.  L.  Mencken;  among 
them,  they  put  me  on  the  right  track,  so  to 
speak.   Thoreau  in  WALDEN  and  in  selections  from 
the  JOURNALS,  as  well  as  the  WEEK,  was  pre-emi- 
nent among  them,  and  spoke  as  intimately  from 
his  private  Walden  to  mine  in  Sac  Prairie,  Wis- 
consin as  ever  one  man  could  to  a  youth  whose 
questing  mind  proved  fertile  ground  indeed  for 
the  good  sense  Thoreau  wrote. 

"I  have  never  got  off  the  track  since.   I  be- 
lieve it  was  Thoreau  who  encouraged  me  to  put 
down  my  roots  in  my  native  soil,  and  not  cut 
them  off,  just  as  it  was  Emerson  who  persuaded 
me  that  self-reliance  does  it  and  there  is  comp- 
ensation for  whatever  I  might  fancy  is  lost  by 
rooting  here.   I  have  never  regretted  doing  so. 
I  suppose,  if  someone  were  to  ask  me  what  I  am, 
in  terms  of  philosophy,  I  should  have  to  an- 
swer that  I  am  a  Thoreauvian.   I  have  been  wan- 
dering about  Sac  Prairie  for  most  of  my  fifty 
years  very  much  as  Thoreau  wandered  the  lanes 
and  byways  of  Concord,  jnd  while  I  have  profited 
very  little  financially  by  it,  my  life  has  been 
enriched  beyond  description." 

January  17,  I960. 


THE  I960  ANNUAL  MEETING  .  .  . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  was 
held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  on  July  9,  at  10:30  a.m.,  with  Paul  Oehser, 
president  of  the  society,  presiding.  Mr.  Robert 
Sheehan,  Selectman  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  gave 
an  address  of  welcome.   The  treasurer  gave  the 
following  report:  On  hand,  July  8,  1959,  $589.45. 
Income:  Gifts,  $48.;  Dues,  $503.50;  Sale  of  back 
copies,  $178.75;  Life  memberships, $250;  total, 
$980.25.   Expenses:  Annual  meeting,  $130;  Print- 
ing, $198.19;  Postage,  $202.38;  Misc., $10.60, 
total,  $541.25.  On  hand,  July  8,  I960, $1028. 45. 

Mr.  Robert  Needham  gave  a  report  for  the  Save 
Walden  Committee  (See  below).   It  was  voted  that 
the  Save  Walden  Conmittee  be  continued  as  a  watch- 
dog committee. 

Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler  grve  a  report  for  the  1962 
Centennial  Committee.   The  centennial  celebration 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  May  of  that  year, 
when  the  society  will  be  the  guests  of  the  J. P. 
Morgan  Library  and  will  hear  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Thoreau  by  distinguished  speakers. 

The  by-laws  of  the  society  were  amended,  rais- 
ing the  annual  dues  from  one  dollar  to  two,  and 
creating  the  new  office  of  president-elect. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  nominating  committee 
(Howard  Zahniser,  chairman),  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president  for  one  year,  Prof.  Carl 
3  ode,  College  Park,  Md. ;  vice-president  for  one 
year,  Mrs.  Gladys  Hosmer,  Concord,  Mass.;  secretary 
treasurer,  for  one  year,  Walter  Harding;  members 
of  the  executive  committee  for  three  years,  Roland 
Robbins, Lincoln,  Mass.,  Ira  Hoover, Wilmington, Del.; 
member  of  the  executive  conmittee  for  two  years 
(to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  Charles  Ed- 
wards, resigned),  George  R.  Rady,  Montreal, Que. 

The  business  meeting  was  followed  by.. the  ^resi- 
dential address, "Thoreau:  Exponent  of  Silence," 
by  Paul  Oehser,  and  by  a  paper  by  Prof.  Perry  Mil- 
ler of  Harvard  University  on  "Thoreau  in  the  Con- 
text of  International  Romanticism. "  At  an  evening 
session  Mrs.  Esther  Anderson  of  Concord  showed  a 
series  of  colored  slides  illustrating  Thoreau' s 
travels  on  Cape  Cod. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SAVE  WALDEN  COMMITTEE 

Robert  F. Needham 

When  we  made  our  report  to  you  a  year  ago  the 
final  outcome  of  the  litigation  begun  two  years 
before  was  clouded  with  some  uncertainty,   At  the 
Superior  Court  level  the  judge  had  received  the 
Master's  Report,  a  finding  of  facts  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  witnesses.  We  felt  that  the 
points  stressed  by  the  Master  in  this  bulky  docu- 
ment seemed  to  support  strongly  our  position  rather 
than  that  of  the  County  Commissioners.  The  judge 
rendered  a  two-word  decision:  "Case  dismissed." 

These  words  were  a  clarion  oil  to  further  action. 
Acting  on  your  behalf  we  conferred  with  our  attor- 
ney, Frederick  G.  Fisher,  Jr.,  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote  asked  him  to  appeal  the  cnse  to  the  Mass.  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.  Early  last  fall  he  entered 
the  necessary  papers.  Meanwhile  it  was  decided  to 
launch  a  third  appeal  for  funds  to  meet  the  sub- 
stantial costs  involved.   Just  after  Christmas  a 
letter  written  by  Truman  Nelson,  entitled  "A  Plea 
for  Walden"  was  sent  out  to  about  2,300  persons. 
There  was  an  immediate  and  heartening  respor.se. 

On  learning  that  our  case  was  to  be  argued  be- 
fore the  high  court  on  March  11,  five  committee 


members  presented  themselves  as  spectators  in  the 
courtroom  of  the  Suffolk  County  Courthous». 

Seven  weeks  went  by.  You  can  imagine  our  excite- 
ment when  on  May  3  it  was  rumored  that  the  decis- 
ion on  Walden  Pond  would  be  made  known  that  day. 
And  when  it  vras  learned  that  the  decision  was  de- 
cidedly in  our  favor  we  had  that  feelire  of  p;re?t 
jubilation  which  you  "nd  many  others  shared  on 
reading  the  rewspaper  accounts  and  the  editorials 
that  followed. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  were  tvo 
different  lawsuits  carried  along  together.   One  a 
nandauus  proceeding  and  the  other  an  equity  suit  hy 
a  group  of  Concord  taxpayers.   It  was  the  rar.  i'.mus 
case  which  the  Supreme  Court  found  in  our  favor. 
In  effect  the  decision  meant  that  the  Commissioners 
had  not  acted  according  to  the  specifics  ir  the 
deed  of  gift  but  must  do  so  henceforth  ir.  the  light 
of  what  the  Court  found  they  had  done  in  despoiling 
Nature  at  the  pond  made  femous  by  Thoreau.   Because 
the  Attorney  General  was  not  i  party  to  t]  e  equity 
suit  tie  Court  found  it  could  not  stsnd.  '-   decree 
allowed  in  the  Superior  Court  in  the  equity  suit 
could  put  the  County  Commissioners  under  the  euthor- 
ity  of  the  Court  to  heal  Nature's  wounds  at  the 
shore  of  the  pond  by  directives.  'With  this  objec- 
tive in  view,  Mr.  Fisher  led  a  part;/  of  fifteen 
committee  members  and  litigants  to  a  confe^nce  at 
the  State  House  with  the  Attorney  General.   This 
conference  was  a  success.  We  are  pleased  to  report 
that  our  attorney  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  Two  of  our  mem- 
bers acting  as  experts,  John  Nichols  and  Dorothea 
Harrison,  helped  to  draft  instructions  for  a  decree 
in  the  equity  matter.   Thus  we  have  the  power  in 
our  hands  to  see  that  in  due  course  the  shores  and 
woods  around  Walden  Pond  conform  to  the  natural en- 
vironment envisioned  by  the  donors  "to  aid  the  Com- 
monwealth in  preserving  the  Walden  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau." 

S>>VE  WALDEN  COMMITTEE  FINANCIAL  REPORT  .  .  . 

Contributions,  $12,493.40.  Legal  Services, $9.141. 02. 

Printing  costs,  $1,  557.  50.  Misc.  expenses,!1??^. 70. 
Balance  on  hand, $1, 521.13. 

IN  GRATEFUL  APPRECIATION  FOR  THEIR  UNTIRING  EFFORTS 
THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  THOREAU  S0CIFTY  BUIJFTIN  IS  DEDI*i 
CAT  D  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  S.'  E  WALDEN  C0;,::iTTEF— 
Dorothea  Harrison,  Randolph  Jackson,  Truman  Nelson, 
John  Nickols,  Roland  Robbins,  Arthur  Schoenfeldt, 
Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler,  Robert  Needham  (Treasurer),  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Buttrick  Hosmer  (Chairman). 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  (as  amended  July 
9,  I960).  .  . 

I.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Thoreau 
Society,  Inc. 

II.  The  purpose  ofthis  society  shall  be  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  to  stimulate  more  general  inter- 
est in  his  works,  to  coordinate  research  in  his  life 
and  writings,  and  to  s  ct  as  a  repository  for  Thoreau- 
viana. 

III.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  a  president-elect,  a  vice-presiH°nt , 
a  secretary-treasurer,  all  to  be  elected  for  terms 
of  one  year,  and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of 
the  four  officers  as  st.ated,  any  past  president  when 
in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  and  six 
others  to  be  elected  for  rotating  terms  of  three 


years,  two  of  whori  are  to  be  elected  each  year. 
The  election  of  thes  -  officers  shall  be  conducted 
each  year  by  a  nominating  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  president  at  least 
three  months  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.   All  mem- 
bers shall  be  invited  to  make  nominations.   A  vot- 
ing list  of  all  those  nominated  and  willing  to 
serve  shall  be  mailed  to  all  the  members  at  least 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  balloting  shall  t;-.ke  place  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  the  candidates  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  declared  the  duly  elected 
officers  cf  the  society.   A  vacancy  in  any  office 
shall  be  filled  by  the  bocrd  of  directors  until 
the  next  regular  election. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  consist  of 
any  persons  interested  in  Thoreau  who  shall  apply 
for  membership  and  continue  to  pay  their  annual 
dues  or  subscribe  to  a  life  membership  in  the  so- 
ciety.  Dues  of  the  society  shall  be  two  dollars  a 
year;  life  membership,  twenty-five  dollars. 

V.  A  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  each 
year,  on  or  near  Thoreau' s  Birthday,  at  an  hour  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  president.  Special 
meetings  mey  be  called  upon  the  petition  of  twelve 
members  and  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Written  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be 
mailed  to  members  of  the  society.   At  all  meetings 
of  the  society,  the  members  present  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

VI.  The  duties  of  the  officers  and  directors 
shall  be  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  cur- 
rent funds  of  the  society,  the  c^re  of  the  reposi- 
tory, the  issuing  of  bulletins,  the  preparation  ne- 
cessary for  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  in 
general  to  forward  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

VII.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  voting  in  any  election 
of  the  society,  provided  that  specific  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
society. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Pres.  Paul  Oehser  has  appointed  the  following 
nominating  committee  for  the  1961  election:  W. 
Stephen  Thomas,  657  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
chairman;  Prof.  Herbert  W.  '.Vest,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.j  Albert  Bussewitz,  Koos~  Hill  Sanctu- 
ary, Sharon,  Mass.   Nominations  for  any  office  in 
the  society  may  be  sent  to  any  of  these  committee 
members. 

The  cost  of  printing  this  bulletin  has  been 
covered  by  the  life  memberships  of  Mr.  A.C.Peters 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Dorothy  L.  Burdick  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
used  in  this  bulletin:  R. Adams, H.Adel, E.Anderson, 
T. Bailey, R.Cosbey,L.Chirin,M. Campbell, R.Cook,S. 
Clark, H.G-otts chalk, P. Hackett,G.Hosmer,L.Hausman,C. 
Hoagland, I . Hoover, A . Kovar , A . Lownes , W. Lauber , N. 
Lehrman,  A..  Michaud,D.  Moure,  L. Killer,  D.Newlands,R. 
Needh am, F. Piper, W. Peterson, R. Poland, R.Rady,E.Shute, 
R.Schaedle,J.Tobin,G.Taylor,E.Teale,H.Uhlig,W. 
White,  and  D.Williams.   Please  keep  the  secretary 
informed  of  new  Thoreau  items  as  they  appear. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOOR/  THY  .  .  .  V/H 

Alcott,Bror.son.   ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATION.   Edited  by 
Walter  Harding.  Gainesville,  Fla. :  Scholars' 


Facsimiles,  I960.   $7.50.  These  essays  and  re- 
ports are  valuable  on  several  counts.  They  reveal 
Alcott's  reverence  for  and  faith  in  man's  nature 
and  life  and  thus  help  us  to  see  the  "blue-robed 
man"  whom  Thoreau  celebr-'ted  in  WALDEN.  They  sug- 
gest some,  at  least,  of  the  "shingles"  of  thought 
that  the  two  men  whittled  together:  Alcott  wrote 
in  one  report,  "We  see  no  reason  why  the  men  of 
learning  and  experience  who  adorn  the  town  should 
not. . .contribute  greatly  towards  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  children... A  Massachusetts  Town- 
ship. ..is  one  of  the  best  universities,  or  may  be 
made  so;"  and  he  several  times  mentioned  his 
great  desire  for  an  atlas  of  Concord  to  be  done 
by  "the  citizen  of  our  time  best  able  to  perform 
the  work" — Thoreau.   And  these  reports  do  much, 
as  Alcott  thought  they  should,  toward  telling  us 
what  life  in  Concord  was  like. — J.L.Shanley. 

Anderson,  Esther  Howe.   "Thoreau  and  Herbs."  THE 
HERBARIST,  XXVI  (i960),  -25-30.   On  T's  interest 
in  herbs,  with  quotations  from  JOURNALS. 

Bedichek,Roy.   THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL.  New  York:Doub- 
leday,  I960.   Pp. 198-9,  on  T's  sense  of  smell. 

Brady,  Fred.   "History  Notes  Striped  Bass  Taken  in 
Large  Numbers  off  Chelsea."  BOSTON  HERALD.  Kay  29 
I960.   Includes  material  on  T's  donation  of  sun- 
fish  to  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Dodd, Edward  H.Jr.  OF  NATURE, TIKE,  AND  TEALE.  New 
York:Dodd, Mead, I960.  $3.  Contains  much  on  Edwin 
Way  Teale's  interest  in  Thoreau. 

Golden, Harry.  "Thoreau 's  Message:  Ponder  on  Amer- 
ica." PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN."  Aug.  8,1960  (Syn- 
dicated in  many  papers,  same  date).   Essay  on  T's 
message  for  today. 

Hackett, Peter.   "Thoreau's  Lasting  Influence."  WOR- 
CESTER IELEGRAK.  Apr. 13, I960.  Brief  essay. 

Harding, Walter.   A  THOREAU  HANDBOOK.  Review:  A?!ER- 
ICAN  LITERATURE,  XXXII  (March,  1960),89-90. 

Ireland, Karen.  "Bus  Riders'  Thoreau."  MINNESOTA 
DAILY  (Univ.  of  Minn.)  May  16,  I960.  Musings  on 
transit  ads  quoting  T. 

King,  Martin  Luther  Jr.   STRIDE  TOWARD  FREEDOM. 
New  York:  Ballentine  Books,  1958.   King  cites  T. 
as  inspiration  for  his  non-violent  revolt  against 
segregation,  pp.  Al,  72. 

LANTERN,  THE.   (Perkins  Institue  for  the  Blind), 
XXIX  (March  15,  I960), 2.  Quotes  hitherto  unrecord- 
ed letter  by  T.  applying  for  position  at  P.I. 

Norman,  Charles.   UN  HOMBRE  SOLO.  Trans,  into  Span, 
by  M.H.Calichio.  Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Agora, 
1959.   9App.  Trans. of  TO  A  DIFFERENT  DRUM. 

Paine, Barbara  B.  "Harvard's  Botanical  Treasures." 
THE  HERBARIST, XXVI  (i960), 19-23.  On  T's  herbarium. 

Thoreau, Henry  David.  WALDEN,  OR  LIFE  IN  ^HE  WOODS. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  I960.   280pp.   95£.  New 
Dolphin  paperback  edition.   Good,  clear-type  edi- 
tion. 

The  Thoreau  Society  Inc.  is  an  informal  organiza- 
tion of  students  and  followers  of  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau.  Its  bulletins  are  issued  quarterly;  its 
booklets  occasionally.   Annual  meetings  are  held  at 
Concord  each  July.   Officers  of  the  society  are  Prof. 
Carl  Bode,  College  Park,  Md.,  president;  Mrs.  Gladys 
Hosmer, Concord,  Mass.,  vice-president;  and  Walter 
Harding,  secretary-treasurer.   Annual  membership 
is  one  dollar;  life  membership,  twenty-five  dol- 
lars.  Communications  concerning  membership  or 
publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary: 

Walter  Harding 

State  University  College  of  Education 

Geneseo,  New  York. 


